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Introduction 

In Part I of this article {Journal of Qur’anic Studies , vol. 1, issue 1, pp. 115-140), 
we considered the various literary references in both Arabic and European sources to 
the use of coloured dots to indicate variant readings in early Qur’anic manuscripts, as 
well as taking a detailed look at such variants as illustrated in fourteen out of twenty- 
one Kufic fragments in the Bodleian Library, Oxford.* 

In this second and concluding part, we continue by examining the remaining seven 
fragments in the Bodleian Library’s collection (Nos. 15-21 in the present article). We 
then present an overall analysis of the different types of variant illustrated and how 
dots of different colours are used to represent these, and conclude with some general 
observations on the significance of these valiants for a better understanding of the his¬ 
tory and development of the Qur’anic text and its various ‘readings’ ( qira’at ). 

The Kufic Qur’anic Manuscripts in the Bodleian Library, Oxford 

(continued from Part I) 

15. Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 (i) [= Section VI, 8 ff] 1 

Contents: Q.18:53-19:10 [ff. 3-6]; Q.23:38-62 [f. 1]; Q.23:106-24:4 [f. 8]; 
Q.24:33^12 [f. 2]; Q.26:12-41 [f. 7]. 

NOTE: The folios in this section are from the same mushaf as British Library MSS 
Add. 11,738 and Or. 1400. 

As in Nos. 8 and 11 (see Part I), red dots are used to mark vowels and green dots are 
used to mark hamzas , No variants are marked. 

(This manuscript is a good example of how red dots are used to indicate shaddas , 
e.g. a dot above the/d' in fa-wajfdhu (f. 2b; Q.24:39), one above the second mlm 
and one below the kaf in mimman dhukkira (f. 3a; Q. 18:57), and one above the dal 
in qaddamat (f. 3a; Q.18:57).) 
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16. Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 (ii) [= Section V, 8 ff] ( see Plates 1 and 2) 1 

Contents: Q. 12:96-111 [ff. 1-4]; Q.13:5-17 [ff. 5-8]. 

NOTE: These folios are from the same mushaf as British Library MSS Loth 3 and 

Or. 7258, Chester Beatty Library MS 1409 (illustrated in Arberry, The Koran 

Illuminated , Plate 17), 3 and Khalili Collection MS KFQ82 (= Deroche, No. 44). 4 

Red, green, yellow and blue dots are present. 

Red dots are used in the normal way for the main reading. Green dots are used for: 

(i) variants within the Ten, e.g. a dot under the dhal to mark the shadda in the 
reading qad kudhdhibu (Ibn c Amir, Nafi c , Ibn Kathlr, Abu c Amr and Ya'qub) 
(f. 4b; Q. 12:110). 

(ii) shadhdh variants, e.g. Yusifa 5 instead of Yusufa (marked in red) (f. lb; 
Q.12:99); wa’l-ardu yamurruna c alayha , 6 instead of wa’l-ardi (marked in red) 
(f. 3a; Q.12:105 [Plate 1, 1. 6]); tasdlqu 9 Uadhf instead of tasdiqa ’lladhl 
(marked in red) (f. 4b; Q. 12:111); ma c aqlbu s instead of mu c aqqibatun (marked 
in red) (f. 6a; Q.13:ll). 

(iii) a green dot above the kaf of what Abu Ja c far and Ibn Kathlr read as wa-kayin 
and wa-kd’in respectively and the others read as wa-ka f ayyin (f. 3a; Q.12:105 
[Plate 1,1. 5]) may, as in No. 3 (iii) (see Part I), indicate either the hamza in 
this latter pronunciation or, possibly, the shadhdh variant wa-ka’yin , while a 
red dot under the yd* could either indicate the hamza (or implied hamza) of Abu 
Ja'far’s and Ibn Kathir’s reading, or the mushaddad yd’ of the others’. 

(iv) yadt al-idafa , e.g. inniya a c lamu (f. la; Q.12:96) of Abu c Amr, Ibn Kathlr and 
the two Madinans; and sablliya ad c u (f. 3b; Q. 12:108) of the two Madinans. 
(Other expected instances, however, e.g. rabbifrabbiya innahu (f. la; Q.12:98) 
and qad ahsana blfbiya idh (ff. lb-2a; Q. 12:100) are not marked.) 

(v) a green dot is used to mark the -hum pronunciation of Hamza and Ya'qub in 
ladayhum (f. 2b; Q.12:102), ilayhum (f. 4a; Q.12:109 [Plate 2, 1. 1]), min 
qablihum (f. 5a; Q.13:6), c alayhum (f. 8a; Q.13:16). 

(vi) imdla , e.g. she 9 a (f. lb; Q.12:99), je y a (ff. 2a, 4b; Q.12:100, 110), and al- 
kefirina (f. 7a; Q.13:14). (The fath option is indicated by a red dot.) 

(vii) silat al~ha\ e.g. ilayhl (f. lb; Q.12:99), abawayhi (f. lb [twice]; Q.12:99, 
100), c alayhl (f. 3a; Q.12:104 [Plate 1,1. 3] and f. 8b; Q.13:17) and yadayhl 
(f. 4b; Q. 12:111). (Cf. No. 2 (iv) in Part I.) 

(viii) idgham : both the words rusul (f. 4a; Q. 12:110 [Plate 2,1. 9]) and zulumat (f. 
8a; Q.13:16) are written with a red dot marking the first damma and a green dot 
marking the second. As noted under Nos. 3 (vi), 6 (v) and 14 (vi) in Part I, and 
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also Nos. 19 (vi) and 21 (vii) below, this would seem to indicate either that 
this second vowel is not pronounced according to the ‘ordinary’ reading of the 
manuscript and thus is being marked as a variant, or that this is a situation 
where ikhtilas , or some such pronunciation, is being indicated. 

Yellow dots are used to provide a third option. Thus, a yellow dot above the kaf in 
f. 4b (Q. 12:110) indicates the shadhdh variant kadhabu 9 in addition to the Ten’s kud- 
hibu and kudhdhibu (indicated by the initial damma being marked in red and, in the 
case of the second, a green dot under the dhal presumably indicating the shadda). 
Similarly, a yellow dot for a fatha above the yd’ (f. 4b; Q. 12:110) suggests the read¬ 
ing fa-nujjiya (Ibn c Amir, c Asim and Ya c qub) (with the green dot above the initial 
nun possibly suggesting the shadhdh variant fa-naja ). 10 

Yellow dots are also used to indicate variant pronunciations of the -hum suffix, with 
blue dots sometimes providing a fourth option. Thus the u of liaison in min qabli- 
himu ’l-mathulat (f. 5a; Q.13:6) is marked by a red dot, while a green dot above the 
ha marks the option of -humu (Hamza, al-Kisa’i and Khalaf) and a yellow dot under 
the mim marks the option of -himi (Abu c Amr and Ya c qub). In three other related 
instances, i.e. ladayhim (f. 2b; Q.12:102), ilayhim (f. 4a, Q.12:109 [Plate 2,1. 1]) 
and c alayhim (f. 8a; Q. 13:16), a red dot under the ha’ marks the kasra of -him (all 
except Hamza and Ya c qub), a green dot to the left of the ha’ marks -hum (Hamza and 
Ya c qub), a yellow dot (not marked in f. 8a) presumably marks the long u in - himu 
characteristic of Abu Ja c far and Ibn Kathir, and also, according to one transmission 
from him, Qalun, while a blue dot beneath the mlm presumably represents the 
shadhdh variant -himi} 1 

Colour-coded dashes are also used to note consonantal variants, e.g. two red dashes 
above the letter for the ta’ in tuqiduna (all except the Kufans Shu c ba, Hamza, al- 
Kisa’I and Khalaf) and two green dashes below the letter for yuqiduna (the others) (f. 
8b; Q. 13:17). 

17. Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 (iii) [= Section IV, 3 ff] ( see Plate 3) 
Contents: Q.9:58-60 [f. 2], 71-72 [f. 1], 77-80 [f. 3]. 

NOTE: These folios are from the same mushaf as British Library MS Or. 1399 (iii). 
Red, green and yellow dots are present. 

Red dots are used for the main vocalisation and green dots are used to mark hamzas. 

In these particular folios, yellow dots are used for variants within the Seven and/or 
Ten Readings, e.g. rudwan (Shu c ba) instead of ridwan (the others), which is marked 
by a red dot (f. lb; Q.9:72 [Plate 3,1. 4]); th zfatha above the kaf in yukadhdhibuna 
(all except the four Kufans) instead of yakdhibuna (the four Kufans), which is 
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Plate 2. No. 16. Bodleian Library MS. Ouseley 401 (ii), f.4a. 
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Plate 4. No. 18. Bodleian Library MS. Ouseley 401(iv), f.la. 
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Plate 5. No. 19. Bodleian Library MS. Ouseley 401 (v), f.la. 



Plate 6. No. 19. Bodleian Library MS. Ouseley 401(v), f.5b. 
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Plate 7. No. 21. Bodleian Library MS. Ouseley 420, fl6b. 


indicated by a red dot above the initial yd’ and one beneath the dhal (f. 3a; Q.9:77); 
and yalmizuna (everyone except Ya'qub) instead of yalmuzuna (Ya'qub), which is 
marked by a red dot (f. 3a; Q.9:77). 

However, folios from the same mushaf in the British Library, London (i.e. British 
Library MS Or. 1399 (iii), to which all references in the remaining part of this sec¬ 
tion refer), show yellow being used not only for variants within the Ten, but also for: 

(i) shadhdh variants, e.g. ba c idat, n marked as such in yellow, instead of the stan¬ 
dard ba'udat, marked in red (f. 34a; Q.9:41); and fa-li-yatawakkal (f. 37b; 
Q.9:51) and wa-li-yabku (f. 40b; Q.9:82), both marked by yellow dots under 
the lam . 13 

(ii) the plural suffix variants ‘ alayhum (f. 22a; Q.9:14) and flhunna (f. 31a; Q.9:36) 
of Hamza and Ya'qiib. 

(iii) imala, e.g. dSqat (f. 26a; Q.9:25), al-kefirlna (ff. 26a, 32a; Q.9:26, 37), je’a 
(f. 36b; Q.9:48). (In all these cases, fath is indicated by a red dot.) 

(iv) silat al-ha' in ' alayhl (f. 33b; Q.9:40) and ilayhl (f. 39b; Q.9:57). (In both 
cases, the short vowel option is indicated by a red dot.) (Cf. Nos. 2 (iv), 3, 10 
and 14 (v) in Part I and No. 16 (vii) above.) 

In addition, a blue dot is used to indicate the long u pronunciation of the mlm al- 
jam ' in yubashshiruhumu rabbuhum [sic] bi-rahmatin (f. 24a; Q.9:21) and 
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nafaqatuhumu ilia (f. 38b; Q.9:54), and presumably to indicate a third option of liai¬ 
son in the phrase c alayhimu ’l-shuqqa , where the pronunciation C alayhimi ’l-shuqqa 
(with two kasras = Abu c Amr) is indicated by two red dots and the pronunciation 
c alayhumu ’l-shuqqa (with two dammas = Hamza, al-Kisa’i, Khalaf and Ya'qub) by 
two yellow dots (f. 34a; Q.9:42). A blue dot above the dad in the word vocalised in 
red as yucfillu (f. 31b; Q.9:37) presumably indicates the reading yudallu of Hafs, 
Hamza, al-Kisa’i and Khalaf. (The others of the Ten read yadillu rather than yudillu , 
although this latter is recorded from al-Yazidl from Abu c Amr and from Ruways from 
Ya'qub, as well as being recorded as a shadhdh variant.) 14 

Colour-coded dashes are also used to note consonantal variants, e.g. two red dashes 
above the letter for the ta in lam tarawha (the Ten), and two yellow dashes below 
the same letter for the shadhdh variant lam yarawha 15 (ff. 26a and 33b; Q.9:26 and 
40). 

18. Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 (iv) [= Section III, 3 ff] ( see Plate 4) 
Contents: Q.23:100-112 [ff. 2-3]; Q.26:94-106. 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used for the main vocalisation while green dots are consistently used for 
vowels coming in front of an alif of liaison (alif al-wasl), e.g. wa’l-ghawuna (f. la; 
Q.26:94 [Plate 4,1. 1]), bi-rabbi ’l- c alamina (f. la; Q.26:98 [Plate 4,1. 5]) and ilia 
’l-mujrimuna (f. la; Q.26:99 [Plate 4,1. 6]). 16 

No variants are marked. 

19. Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 (v) [= Section II, 7 ff] ( see Plates 5 and 6) 
Contents: Q.40:50 - Q.41:30 [ff. 1-6]; Q.45:8-18 [f. 7]. 

NOTE: These folios are from the same mushaf as British Library MS Or. 1399 (i). 
Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used for the ordinary purposes; also for mim al-jam c throughout (e.g. 
Plate 5,1. 5, et passim) and for the imala in kefirina (f. la; Q.40:50 [Plate 5,1. 1]; 
f. 3a; Q.40:74). 

Green dots are used for: 

(i) variants within the Ten, e.g. shiyukhan (Ibn Kathlr, Ibn Dhakwan, Shu'ba, 
Hamza and al-Kisa’i) rather than shuyukhan (the others) (f. 2b; Q.40:67); 
nahisatin (Abu Ja'far, Ibn c Amir and the four Kufans) rather than nahsatin (the 
others) (f. 5b; Q.41:16 [Plate 6, 1. 5]); and a c da’a ’llahi (Nafi c and Ya'qub) 
rather than a c da’u ’llahi (the others) (f. 5b; Q.41:19 [Plate 6,1. 13]). 
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(ii) shadhdh variants, e.g. siwarakum instead of suwarakum (f. 2a; Q.40:63); 17 
Thamudun instead of Thamudu (f. 5b; Q.41:17 [Plate 6, 1. 8]); 18 wa-idha 
c uliima 19 instead of wa-idha c alima (f. 7a; Q.45:9). 

(iii) variants involving the pronunciation of hamza , e.g. wa-li'l-ardi ’tiya and 
qalata ’atayna (both f. 5a; Q.41:ll), mdlsrall (f. la; Q.40:53 [Plate 5,1. 7]; 
f. 7b; Q.45:16). (For the latter variant, see also Nos. 2 (ii) and 6 (iii) in Part 

I). 

(iv) ya at al-idafa, e.g. ud c uniya astajib (f. lb; Q.40:60), jaaniya 'l-bayyinat (f. 
2a; Q.40:66) 

(v) imala , e.g . je’a (f. 3b; Q.40:78), je uha (f. 5b; Q.41:20 [Plate 6,1. 15]), heqa 
(f. 4a; Q.40:83), she'a (f. 5a; Q.41:14). 

(vi) idgham (or lack of it; see Nos. 3 (vi), 6 (v) and 14 (vi) in Part I, No. 16 (viii) 
above and No. 21 (vii) below), e.g. rus[u]lana (f. la; Q.40:51 [Plate 5,1. 2]), 
rus[u]lan (f. 3a; Q.40:78), rus[u]luhumu (f. 3b; Q.40:83), al-rus[u]lu (f. 5a; 
Q.41:14), razaq[a]kumu (f. 2a; Q.40:64), khalaq[a]kumu (f. 6a; Q.41:21), 
ar[i]na (f. 6b; Q.41:29). 

Colour-coded dashes are also used to note consonantal variants, e.g. yaqumu (red; all 
the Ten) / taqumu (green; shadhdh) 20 (f. la; Q.40:51 [Plate 5,1. 3]); tanfa c u (red; Ibn 
c Amir, Abu Ja c far, Ibn Kathlr and the two Basrans) / yanfa c u (green; Nafi' and the 
four Kufans) (f. la; Q.40:52 [Plate 5,1. 4]); and yuhsharu (red; all except Nafi' and 
Ya'qub) / nahshuru (green; Nafi c and Ya'qub) (f. 5b; Q.4!:19 [Plate 6,1. 13]). 

20. Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 (vi) [Section I, 3 ff] 

Contents: Q.30:9-ll [f. 3]; Q.33:21-23 [f. 2]; Q.33:36-37 [f. 1]. 

NOTE: These folios are from the same mushaf as British Library MSS Or. 1396 and 
Add. 11,737, f. 7; Khalili Collection MS KFQ54 (= Deroche, No. 69); Institute of 
Oriental Studies, Leningrad, MS 322 (= al-Munajjid, al-Kitab al- c arabl al-makhtut 
ila 'l-qarn al- c ashir al-hijri [Cairo, 1960], Plate 1). The folio numbers refer to 
Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 unless otherwise specified. 

Both red and green dots are present. 

Red dots are used for the usual purposes. Green dots are used for: 

(i) variants within the Ten, e.g. uswa ( c Asim) as opposed to iswa (the others) 
(marked in red) (f. 2b; Q.33:21). 

(ii) shadhdh variants, e.g. c awira 21 (British Library MS Or. 1396, f. 5a; Q.33:13). 
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(iii) the plural suffix -hum, e.g. c alayhum (British Library MS Or. 1396, ff. 3b, 5b; 
Q.33:9, 14). 

(iv) imdla, e.g. je’a (f. 3a; Q.30:9), kefirlna (British Library MS Or. 1396, f. 3b; 
Q.33:8), re’e (?) (f. 2b; Q.33:22), zedahum (f. 2a; Q.33:22), and takhshehu (f. 
la; Q.33:37). 22 

(v) silat al-ha’ f e.g. c alayhi (ff. lb, 2a; Q.33:23, 37; also British Library MS Or. 
1396, 7b; Q.33:19). (Cf. No. 2 (iv) in Part I, and Nos. 16 (vii) and 17 (iv) 
above.) 

21. Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 420 (see Plate 7) 

Contents: Q.71:l-72:12 [ff. 1-6]; Q.72:19-74:56 [ff. 7-16], 

NOTE: These folios are from the same mushaf as British Library MS Add. 11,737, 
f. 8, which is the missing folio in the Bodleian sequence. 

Red, green and yellow dots, and, in this fragment, one orange dot, are present. Red 
is used for the main vocalisation, green for hamzas, and yellow for variants, which 
include: 

(i) variants within the Ten, e.g. wa-annahu (Abu Ja c far, Ibn c Amir and the four 
Kufans except Shu c ba) instead of wa-innahu (Shu c ba and the others) (f. 5a; 
Q.72:3,4); rabbi (Ibn c Amir, Ya c qub, and the four Kufans except Hafs) instead 
of rabbu (Hafs and the others) (f. 9b; Q.73:9); wa-nisfahu aw thuluthahu (the 
two Madinans, the two Basrans, and Ibn c Amir) instead of wa-nisfihi aw thu- 
luthihi (the others, and also Rawh from Ya c qub) (f. 11a; Q.73:20); idh ’adbara 
(Nafi c , Hafs, Hamza, Ya c qub and Khalaf) instead of idhd dabara (the others) (f. 
15a; Q.74:33). 

(ii) shadhdh variants, e.g. ila ’l-rashadi 23 instead of ila ’l-rushdi (unmarked) (f. 5a; 
Q.72:2); quma ’l-layla (?) instead of qumi ’l-layla (marked in red) (f. 8b; 
Q.73:2); awa-nqus (?) instead of awi-nqu$ (f. 8b; Q.73:3) 24 

(iii) yd’at al-idafa, e.g. du c a’iya ilia (f. lb; Q.71:6), inniya aHantu (f. 2a; Q.71:9), 
baytiya (f. 4b; Q.71:28). 

(iv) the plural suffix -hum, e.g. c alayhum (f. 8b; Q.72:28). 

(v) imdla, e.g. je’a (f. lb; Q.71:4), kefirlna (ff. 4a, 13a; Q.71:26, 74:10), she a 
(f. 15b; Q.74:37; f. 16b; Q.74:55 [Plate 7,1. 4]). 

(vi) silat al-ha’, e.g. c alayhi (ff. 7a, 9a; Q.72:19, 73:4). (Cf. No. 2 (iv) in Part I, 
and Nos. 16 (vii), 17 (iv) and 20 (v) above.) 

(vii) idgham (or lack of it; see Nos. 3 (vi), 6 (v), 14 (vi) in Part I, and Nos. 16 (viii) 
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and 19 (vi) above), e.g. khalaq[a]kum (f. 2b; Q.71:14), ja c al[a] lakum (f. 3a; 
Q.71:19), salak[a]kum (f. 15b; Q.74:42), sub[u]lan (f. 3a; Q.71:20), 
shuh[u]ban (f. 6a; Q.72:8), and, possibly, tis c ata c [a]shara (f. 14a; 
Q.74:30). 25 

The orange dot is used to indicate the variant wa’l-rijza (read by most of the Ten) as 
opposed to the reading wa’l-rujza (read by Hafs and Abu Ja c far, and, possibly, 
Ya'qub), 26 which is marked in red (f. 12a; Q.74:5). 

Colour-coded dashes are also used to note consonantal variants, e.g. yadhkuruna (red; 
all except Nafi' and Ya'qub) / tadhkuruna (yellow, and the original black of the 
scribe; Nafi' and Ya'qub) (f. 16b; Q.74:56 [Plate 7,1. 5]). 

The Uses of Coloured Dots: A Summary 

From our sample of twenty-one Kufic fragments, at least eight patterns may be 
observed with regard to the absence or presence of vocalisation: 

(i) those that have no dots (No. 12). 

(ii) those that have red dots only (Nos. 9, 10 and 13; No. 7, where gold is used 
instead of red, effectively falls into this category also). 

(iii) those with red and green dots, where the green is used solely for hamzas , as in 
Nos. 8,11 (if we discount the few faintly-marked variants), and 15. 

(iv) those with red and green dots, where the green is used for the vowel before an 
alif of liaison (No. 18). 

(v) those with red and green dots, where the green is used for variants (Nos. 1, 2, 
3, 4, 6, 19 and 20). 

(vi) those with red, green and yellow dots, where the green is used solely for 
hamzas and the yellow for variants (Nos. 17 and 21). 

(vii) those with red, green and yellow dots, where the green is used for ‘first-level’ 
variants and the yellow for ‘second-level’ variants (Nos. 5 and 14). 

(viii) those with red, green, yellow and blue dots, where the green, yellow and blue 
are used for ‘first-’, ‘second-’ and ‘third-level’ variants (No. 16). 

Red dots 

Red dots are used typically for three major puiposes, as is evident from all the man¬ 
uscripts in which they occur: 

(i) to mark final vowels, including vowels at prefix- and suffix-boundaries (how¬ 
ever unambiguous - and therefore functionless - these vowels may seem to 
be) 27 They may also be used to mark initial and medial vowels, but on a less 
consistent basis. 
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(ii) for hamzas (i.e. hamzat al-qaf ), with two dots being used when the hamza 
occurs between two short vowels, e.g. qaraahu , or between a sukim and a long 
vowel, e.g. Qur'an, Since these dots marking hamzas are positioned according 
to the vowel carried by the hamza , they can in effect be said to mark both the 
hamza and the associated vowel. 

(iii) for shaddas (or, more correctly, to mark the vowel associated with a mushad - 
dad consonant). 

In addition, we find red dots also used for: 

(iv) mlm al-jam c (e.g. Nos. 1, 3, 6, 9, 13 and 19). 28 

(v) imala (e.g. Nos. 1, 8, 11 and 19). 

(vi) silat al-ha c (e.g. Nos. 3 and 10). 

Green dots 

As indicated in the patterns outlined above, green dots are used in two main, usual¬ 
ly mutually exclusive, ways, namely, for hamzat al-qaf and for variants: 

(i) Hamzat al-qaf. A number of manuscripts illustrate the consistent use of green 
dots to mark hamzat al-qaf alongside red dots for the ordinary vowels, e.g. 
Nos. 8, 11, 15, 17 and 21. 29 As we have seen, this use is noted by al-Danl, cit¬ 
ing Ibn Mujahid, 30 and has been noted by various Western scholars, albeit mis¬ 
takenly at times. 31 

(ii) Variant readings. This use, referred to by al-Danl but seemingly missed by most 
Western scholars, is perhaps the most characteristic use of green dots in early 
Kufic manuscripts. Examples abound, and include all the features noted under 
the section on red dots above when these features are in some way to be dis¬ 
tinguished from the main reading. The following are the features most com¬ 
monly indicated: 

(a) variants involving short vowels within the main body of the word, e.g. Nos. 
1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 11 (?), 14, 16, 19 and 20. These may represent readings 
within the Seven, or the Ten, or the Fourteen, or shadhdh variants outside 
these systems. 

(b) variants involving the pronunciation of hamza , e.g. in Isra’ila (?) (Nos. 2, 
6 and 19), a-’asjudu (No. 5), and a-ra’aytaka (No. 5), 32 etc. 

(c) shaddas, e.g, ghassaqan instead of ghasaqan (No. 14). 

(d) yd’at al-idafa (Nos. 3, 14, 16 and 19). 

(e) the pronunciation -hum as in c alayhum (Nos. 5, 16 and 20). 33 
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(f) mim al-jam c (as a variant rather than the norm) (Nos. 5 and 16). 34 

(g) imala (Nos. 1, 2, 3, 5, 6, 14, 16, 19 and 20). 35 

(h ) fatty i.e. absence of imala (No. I). 36 

(i) silat al-ha* (Nos. 2, 14, 16 and20). 37 

(j) idgham (or lack of it) (Nos. 6, 14, 16, 19 and 21). 38 

(iii) A third use is apparent in our sample, namely the use of a green dot to indicate 
the vowel preceding a hamzat al-wasl (No. 18). 

Yellow dots 

As can be seen from our sample, yellow dots may be used to mark the above types 
of variant when green is already being used to mark hamza (e.g. Nos. 17 and 21). 
Otherwise, yellow dots are used in combination with green dots to mark ‘secondary’ 
variants, that is, where green dots mark a first variant and yellow dots a second (e.g. 
Nos. 5 and 16; the use of the gold dot in No. 14 would seem also to fall into this 
category). 

We saw earlier that al-Danl notes that yellow dots may also be used to mark 
hamzas . 39 This usage, referred to by al-Danl as typically Madinan, is not evident in 
the sample discussed above, but it does occur in British Library MS Or. 11562A 
(where red dots are used for the main vowels and orangeish-yellow dots mark hamzat 
al-qaf ) and Levi della Vida notes its occurrence in a fragment in the Vatican Library 
(Vatican Library MS 1605). 40 It is also very clearly portrayed in the ‘Palermo’ Qur’an 
in the Khalili collection, London (= Deroche, No. 81), which dates to the year 372 
AH (AD 982-3), and it features commonly in later Maghribi manuscripts. 41 

Whelan also notes one instance, from a later ‘Persian’ Kufic manuscript, of yellow 
dots being used to mark the variants of Ibn Kathlr 42 

Blue dots 

Rather as in the case with yellow dots, blue dots are used in combination with green 
and yellow dots to indicate a third ‘layer’ of variants. This is particularly evident in 
No. 16, where the various possible pronunciations of mim al-jam c are indicated by 
red, green, yellow and blue dots respectively. 

Blue dots, as mentioned by al-Dani, are sometimes used to indicate hamzat al-wasi 
There is no evidence of this in our present sample, but its use is particularly evident 
in the ‘Palermo’ Qur’an (i.e. Deroche, No. 81) referred to above. It appears also in 
later Maghribi manuscripts 43 although green is often used instead for this purpose 44 
Deroche also notes the use of blue dots for marking shaddas 45 
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As noted earlier, Levi della Vida refers to a blue dot being used to denote ‘the sukun 
of anfusihim'f 6 However, as will have become apparent from our sample, sukuns are 
never marked by a dot, at least, not in any of the manuscripts consulted by the pres¬ 
ent author. One must therefore assume - without having actually seen the manuscript 
referred to by Levi della Vida - that the dot in this instance is more likely to be indi¬ 
cating the shadhdh variant anfasihim . 47 On the other hand, Pretzl’s comment that blue 
is commonly used for imalaft is simply puzzling. I have come across no instance of 
this in the Kufic manuscripts consulted, although the marking of imdla is a very fre¬ 
quent phenomenon. (I have, however, come across one later manuscript where imdla 
is marked by what seem to be bluish dots.) 49 One can only assume that the darkish 
green colour which is often used for this purpose has been described as blue. 

Whelan also notes one instance, from a later ‘Persian’ Kufic manuscript, of blue dots 
being used to mark the variants of Abu c Amr. 50 

Gold dots 

As noted above, gold dots may be used in place of red dots to indicate the main 
vocalisation, as in No. 7. 51 They may also be used to mark ‘secondary’ variants, as 
in No. 14. 

Orange dots 

Despite Pretzl’s reference to the use of orange, among other colours, to mark vari¬ 
ants, 52 there is only one instance of the use of this colour in the present sample, and 
that is in No. 21, where it marks a standard, ‘secondary’ variant (unless one allows 
that the reddish-brown dots used to mark mlm al-jam c in Deroche, No. 28, 53 could 
be described as orange in contrast to the red of the main vocalisation). 

Other marks 

It should be recalled at this point that individual dots only indicate short vowel vari¬ 
ants (except in the case of hamzas , where long vowels can be indicated by a variation 
in positioning of the dot, and also the use of a dot to indicate silat al-ha’). Variants 
involving the long a vowel are typically marked by a long upright stroke - obviously 
representing an alif- in green or other colour (e.g. rijalika , with an alif in yellow, 
in No. 5), while variants involving consonants - where they do not involve the actu¬ 
al ‘skeleton’ of the text - are, as we have seen, typically marked by short dashes in 
the distinguishing colour as opposed to dashes in red signifying the main reading 
(e.g. Nos. 5, 6, 14, 16, 17, 19 and 21). 

Sometimes one also finds thin red lines used to indicate a specific reading not oth¬ 
erwise obvious from the consonantal structure of the text, e.g. an upright red line 
between the zay and the kaf to indicate the alif in Abu c Amr’s reading of zakiya rather 
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than the zakiyya of the others (No. 15: f. 4a; Q. 18:74); or a horizontal red line run¬ 
ning through the alif between the ha' and the mim of hamiya (Ibn c Amir, Abu Ja c far 
and the four Kufans except Hafs) to indicate the reading hami'a (the others) (No. 15: 
f. 4b; Q.18:86). (See also the example in No. 8.) 

Going only slightly beyond our immediate sample, such lines are also used to indi¬ 
cate that a hamza should not be pronounced, e.g. a red line between the lam-alif and 
the hd’ to indicate li-yahaba (Warsh and the two Basrans and, according to some, 
Qalun) rather than li-'ahaba (the others) (British Library MS Or. 1400 [from the same 
mushaf as No. 15], f. 9a; Q.19:19), or a red line between the lam-alif and the waw 
of al-ula in the phrase c Adani uld’uld to indicate the pronunciation c Adal-lula (the 
two Basrans and the two Madmans, although with some variations recorded from 
Qalun) (British Library MS Or. 1397 [from the same mushaf as No. 8], f. 26b; 
Q.53:50). 

Consonantal variation 

We have noted that consonantal variants on a single letter are often marked by colour- 
coded dashes. Certain consonantal variants may, of course, also feature in the ‘skele¬ 
ton’ of the text, e.g. fa-la yakhafu (Ibn c Amir and the two Madinans) rather than wa- 
la yakhafu (the others) in Q.91:15. However, since there are only a very few variants 
of this nature in the whole of the Qur’an (Bergstrasser notes thirty-eight in all, of 
which far fewer occur in any one reading), 54 such variants are necessarily of very lim¬ 
ited occurrence in manuscript fragments consisting of only a few folios. There are no 
examples in the present sample. 

The Significance of the Dots 

What, then, can these features tell us about the history and transmission of the text? 
Without a considerable amount of further research it is impossible to come to any 
full conclusions, but it is possible to make certain preliminary observations: 

1. Variants, including shadhdh variants, are not only marked, but, in a sense, 
highlighted by the use of different coloured dots. At the very least we can say that 
there is no embarassment at the existence of several ‘parallel’ readings to a partic¬ 
ular portion of Qur’anic text. This is of course in line with the traditional qira’at 
and tafsir literature, but is a point that needs to be emphasised in the context of 
certain assumptions - often on the part of both Muslims and non-Muslims - about 
the nature of a ‘fixed’ text not allowing variants: the text is ‘fixed’, but with built- 
in variants that are part and parcel of it. 

2. The presence of shadhdh variants alongside variants within the Seven, Ten or 
Fourteen Readings suggests that these shadhdh variants were treated as seriously 
as the main readings by those responsible for the vocalisation. To an extent this 
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is an ongoing concern reflected, for example, in certain tafsirs which make a point 
of giving details of such variants (e.g. those of al-Zamakhshari [d. 538/1144] and 
Ibn c Atiyya [d. 541/1147], to name but two), but it may also indicate the activi¬ 
ty being carried out by the scholars of qira'at in the period leading up to the ‘fix¬ 
ing’ of the acceptable readings which began with books such as Ibn Mujahid’s (d. 
324/936) Kitab al~Sab c a fi l-qira at (the Seven), or Ibn Khalawayh’s (d. 370/980) 
Kitab al-Badi c (eight readings, i.e. the Seven + Ya c qub al-Hadrami), or Ibn 
Mihran’s (d. 381/991) Mabsut (the Ten). In other words, the presence of these 
shadhdh variants alongside variants within the Ten suggests a time before these 
Ten became fixed and/or generally accepted. This in turn would suggest that 
many, if not most, of the manuscripts which mark these variants are likely to date 
from a pre-Seven, or pre-Ten, time. That this is likely to be so is indicated, for 
example, by certain early tafslrs which mention shadhdh variants but rarely men¬ 
tion variants from among the Seven or Ten. Thus, for example, the Tafslr of the 
Ibad! scholar Hud al-Huwwari (d. c. 280-290/893-902), itself deriving in the 
main from the Tafslr of Ibn Sallam (d. 200/815), notes various shadhdh readings 
but only refers to Ibn Kathir among the Seven. 55 This could be explained by the 
fact that this information dates back to the early years of the 2nd century when 
people such as al-Hasan (d. 110/728) and Ibn Kathir (d. 120/738) were respected 
authorities of the Qur’an, and before the next generation of Qur’an readers, such 
as Abu c Amr (d. 159/770) and the others, had achieved their fame. 

3. Perhaps most importantly of all, a vocalised manuscript enables us to have 
some idea of the reading, or readings, represented. Where there are only single or 
limited folios available this is not usually possible, but where there is either a dis¬ 
tinctive feature, or enough of a sufficiently well-vocalised manuscript, it is often 
possible to fix the reading with some precision. Thus, within the limited number 
of manuscripts examined for the purposes of the present article, it has already been 
possible to identify what seems to be the reading of Hamza (Deroche, No. 62), 56 
as well as the reading of Warsh (Deroche, Nos. 68 57 and 81 [i.e. the ‘Palermo’ 
Qur’an] 58 ) and several mushafs in the reading of Abu c Amr (e.g. Nos. 8, 59 11, 60 
and 15 61 in the above sample). 62 This is significant, since it enables us, or at least 
helps us, to build up a picture of which readings were used at which times and in 
which places. For example, we are told in the literature that the Kufan reading of 
Hamza was initially very widespread. 63 We are even told that it was the standard 
reading in the Maghrib before the reading of Nafi c - and more specifically the 
riwaya of Warsh from Nafi c - became the norm there during the course of the 3rd 
century AH, 64 However, to the best of my knowledge, no manuscript of this read¬ 
ing has been identified in Western sources until now. The identification of 
Deroche, No. 62, as being in this reading - if such it is, given that this identifi- 
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cation is based on one folio only - is thus a step towards verifying this statement 
with solid physical evidence, of which one would expect more to become appar¬ 
ent with further research. 

The frequency of occurrence of the reading of Abu c Amr is also significant. Until 
recently, this was the most commonly used reading in large parts of Somalia, the 
Sudan, and other parts of Central Africa. 65 But in medieval times it was much 
more widespread, to the extent that Ibn al-Jazarl (d. 833/1429) tells us that it was 
the main reading used in his day in Egypt and Syria. 66 This is at least supported, 
if not confirmed, by the fact that the renowned 9th-century AH Tafsir al-Jalalayn 
assumes the reading of Abu c Amr as the norm before giving other possibilities. 67 
Well before then, this reading was the preferred reading of the famous 3rd-century 
Shafi c I jurist Ibn Surayj (d. 306/918), as it was also of Ibn Mujahid (d. 324/936), 
the author of the Kitdb al-Safra, himself. 68 Indeed, one can identify numerous 
manuscripts in this reading from the medieval period, among which are (to name 
some random examples): the famous Ibn al-Bawwab manuscript in the Chester 
Beatty Library, Dublin, dated 391/1000—l; 69 an Eastern Kufic Qur’an from 
4th/10th century Bukhara in the British Library; 70 an 8th/14th century Egyptian 
Qur’an in the same library illustrated in Lings’ Quranic Art of Calligraphy, 11 the 
9th/15th century Qur’an of unspecified provenance illustrated in Abbott’s Rise' 12 
etc 73 The numerous early ‘Kufic’ copies of this reading thus testify to its conti¬ 
nuity in written form from a very early period. 

It should be mentioned here that there are other features which can help to deter¬ 
mine the reading of a manuscript. Early Qur’anic manuscripts, like later ones, fre¬ 
quently note at the beginning of a sura how many verses that sura contains. 
Furthermore, verses are not only often indicated individually, but also marked by 
five- and ten-verse rosettes. (Bodleian Library MS Marsh 178 [No. 14 in our sam¬ 
ple] shows very clear examples of the stylised ha used as a five-verse marker [see, 
for example, Part I, Plate 8,1. 5] and the larger rosette used as a ten-verse marker 
[see, for example, Part I, Plate 7,1. 1].) Since there are different numbering sys¬ 
tems associated with the different centres of early Islamic culture (predominantly 
Basra, Kufa and Madina) an identification of the numbering system can support 
an identification of the reading. Thus, for example, Nos. 8,11 and 15 in our sam¬ 
ple, which, as we have noted, are all vocalised according to the Basran reading of 
Abu c Amr, are also numbered, as one might expect, according to the Basran num¬ 
bering system. 74 Similarly, one would expect a manuscript written according to 
the Madinan reading of Nafi c to be numbered according to the Madinan system, 
and so on. Thus, if one can identify the numbering system, it is possible to make 
a rough guess at the reading. This method, however, has its difficulties, as the 
sources for this information often only give vague details as to the different num- 
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bering systems (e.g. Tafsir al-Jaldlayn ), or only differentiate between the Kufan, 
Basran and Madinan systems (e.g. Ibn Mihran’s Mabsut). 

There are other, more phonetic, features which point towards certain readings with¬ 
out being necessarily diagnostic. Mlm al-jam c being marked by red dots - a fre¬ 
quent occurrence in our sample - suggests a Hijazi reading, though of course not 
necessarily a Hijazi provenance. Similarly, the marking of silat al-ha - again a 
frequent occurrence - suggests the Makkan reading of Ibn Kathlr. Unfortunately, 
however, most of the fragments examined above are not extensive enough to allow 
an unambiguous ascertainment of the reading - if any - involved. I say ‘if any’ 
because it also appears from several of the fragments examined that there is no one 
consistent reading - that is, within the Seven, Ten or Fourteen readings - 
involved. Rather, what we seem to have, as suggested above, is a pre-Seven, -Ten, 
or -Fourteen situation when these readings were not yet fixed in the form that later 
became current and survived in the literature we have at hand today. 

4. Finally, one may also note that the practice of using coloured dots did not die 
out with the demise of the Kufic script. As noted above, it remained the practice 
within the Maghribi tradition of Qur’anic notation (in particular of the reading of 
Nafi c ) to mark hamzat al-qaf by yellow dots and hamzat al-wasl by either green 
or blue dots. 75 Red dots were also used, and for two main purposes, namely, 
imala (i.e. taqlil as far as Warsh is concerned), 76 and the two inter-related phe¬ 
nomena of tashil al-hamza and ibdal al-hamza. 11 

Nor was the practice of using dots restricted to North and West Africa. We find, 
for instance, coloured dots also used for imala in mushafs from further east 
vocalised according to the reading of Abu c Amr. Thus the 8th/14th century 
Egyptian Qur’an in the British Library referred to earlier shows two bluish dots 
used for this purpose, 78 while Sudanese manuscripts from the late 19th century in 
the reading of al-Duri from Abu c Amr show single red dots used to mark imala J 9 

With the advent of modem, printed copies of the Qur’an, the three-way colour dis¬ 
tinction of the Maghribi system has, in general, not been maintained. But, 
although hamzat al-qat c has mostly been replaced by the ‘ordinary’ sign for hamza 
(in some Warsh Qur’ans one finds a small c ayn used instead), hamzat al-wasl, 
imala , tashil al-hamza and ibdal al-hamza are still marked by largish dots - albeit 
slightly smaller than they would have been in the manuscript tradition - in the 
appropriate places. One important exception to this trend is in contemporary West 
Africa, where it is common to find colour-printed copies of the Qur’an in the read¬ 
ing of Warsh from Nafi c where yellow dots are still used for hamzat al-qat\ green 
dots for hamzat al-wasl , and red dots for both imala and tashil / ibdal al-hamza , 
as in the manuscript tradition. 80 Thus what was described by al-Danl as having its 
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origins in Madina at the time of Qalun and his predecessors is still flourishing in 
at least one part of the Muslim world today. 

Clearly research on this topic is at a very early stage. Nevertheless, one can expect 
further study to yield significant clues as to how, when and where the various ‘stan¬ 
dard’ readings developed and ‘achieved fame’ (ishtaharat) in the various lands of 
Islam while the shadhdh variants suffered the opposite fate. But that is the subject 
of another paper. 


NOTES 

* erratum: The reader should note that, in the description of MS No. 8 in Part I of this arti¬ 
cle ( JQS , vol. 1, issue 1 p. 132), the reading of Abu Ja c far and the four Kufans given as 
yuhadduna should read tahadduna. (Also, in the same description, ke’firina should read 
kefirlna.) 

1 Bodleian Library MS Ouseley 401 is numbered in such a way that the fragments from 
the six mushafs represented are numbered as if reading from left to right, while the indi¬ 
vidual folios have been numbered as if reading from right to left. In my listing I have 
assumed the natural right to left order of the Arabic for the m«^a/-fragments as well as the 
folios. 

2 All plates in this article are reproduced by kind permission of the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

3 I.e. A.J. Arberry, The Koran Illuminated: A Handlist of the Korans in the Chester Beatty 
Library (Dublin: Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd., 1967). 

4 I.e. Francis Deroche, The Abbasid Tradition: Qur’ans of the 8th to the 10th Centuries 
AD. (London and Oxford: The Nour Foundation, in association with Azimuth Editions 
and Oxford University Press, 1992) [hereinafter Deroche]. 

5 See No. 3 (ii) and n. 91 in Part I. 

6 See No. 3 (ii) and n. 93 in Part I. 

7 Read by Tsa ibn c Umar al-Thaqafi (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar fi shawadhdh al- 
Qur’an min Kitab al-BadV [Sammlung Nichtkanonischer Koranlesarten] , ed. G. 
Bergstrasser [Leip'zig: F.A. Brockhaus and Cairo: al-Matba c a al-Rahmaniyya, 1934], p. 69; 
Ibn 'Atiyya, al-Muharrar al-wajiz fi tafsir al-kitdb al- c aziz [16 vols, Mohammedia: 
Matabi c Fadala, 1395-1411/1975-1991], ix. 396). 

8 Read by Ziyad ibn Abl Sufyan, 'Ubaydallah ibn Ziyad and Abu ’1-Barahsim (?) (see Ibn 
Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 66; Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharrar, x. 23). 

9 Read by Mujahid, al-Dalihak, Ibn 'Abbas and 'Abdallah ibn al-Harith (see Ibn 
Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p, 65; Ibn 'Atfyya, Muharrar, ix. 392). 

10 Read by Ibn Muhay$in, Mujahid, Nasr ibn 'Asim, al-Hasan ibn Abl ’1-Hasan, Ibn al- 
Samayfa' and Abu Haywa (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar, p. 66; Ibn 'Atiyya, Muharrar, 
ix. 395). 

11 The equivalent c alayhimi is recorded as a shadhdh variant from al-Hasan and c Amr ibn 
Fa’id (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar ,p. 1). With regard to the use of these four particular 
colours, Whelan refers to an early ‘broken cursive’ (i.e. ‘Persian’ or ‘Eastern’ Kufic) 
Qur’anic manuscript vocalised in red, green, yellow and blue (Chester Beatty Library MS 
1434) where, she says, a later note indicates that these four colours distinguish the read- 
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ings of Ibn Kathir according to the transmission of Ibn Abi Bazza and of Abu "Amr accord¬ 
ing to the transmission of al-Yazidi: ‘Red and green indicate what they are agreed on, the 
latter reserved for the “additional” diacriticals, like maddah , hamzah , tashdid , and so on, 
whereas yellow indicates the variants of Ibn Kathir and blue those of Abu c Amr’ (see 
Estelle Whelan, ‘Writing the Word of God: Some Early Qur’an Manuscripts and Their 
Milieux, Part 1’, Ars Orientalis , Chicago, 10 [1989], p. 134, n. 86). Unfortunately, this 
description does not concur with what we find in our present manuscript and, therefore, 
presumably represents a later development. 

12 Read by "Isa ibn c Umar al-Thaqafi and al-A"raj (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 53; 
Ibn ‘Atiyya, Muharrar, ix. 396). 

13 For this feature, see also No. 14 (ii) and n. 106 in Part I. 

14 See, for example, Ibn Mihran, Kitab al-Mabsut fi ’l-qira’at al- c ashr, ed. Subay c 
Hamza Hakimi (Damascus: Majma c al-Lugha al- c Arabiyya, ca . 1981), p. 227, where yudillu 
is mentioned as the reading of al-IJasan and Abu c Abd al-Rahman ibn Abi Ishaq as well as 
of al-YazIdi and Ruways; and Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar, viii. 180, where it is mentioned as 
the reading of Ibn Mas"ud, al-Hasan, Mujahid, Qatada and "Amr ibn Maymun. 

15 Ibn Khalawayh ( Mukhtasar , p. 118) notes this variant in the context of Q.33:9 as 
recorded from ‘Nasr from his father from Abu ‘Amr\ 

16 Cf. Chester Beatty Library MS 1411 (illustrated in Arberry, The Koran Illuminated , 
Plate 1) where a blue dot is used alongside ordinary red vowelling to indicate the vowel 
on an initial hamzat al-wasl when pronounced independently of the previous word, and 
red dashes for the actual vowel (at the top for a fatha, in the middle for a damma , and at 
the bottom for a kasra ), and for sukun . (An inverted red semi-circle is used for shadda.) 

17 Read by al-A c mash and al-Hasan (see c Abd al-Muta"al Mansur ‘Arafa, Kitab al- 
Rayahin al- c atira, sharfy Mukhtasar al-fawa’id al-mu c tabara fVl-qira’at al-shadhdha 
li’l-arba c a ba c d al- c ashara [Sidon/Beirut: al-Maktaba al-"Asriyya, 1408/1987], p. 133), 
and Abu Razin (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 132; Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar, xiv. 151). 

18 Read by al-A c mash and Yahya ibn Waththab (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 44; 
Mansur, Rayahin , p. 73; Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar, vii. 97). 

19 Read by Qatada and Matar al-Warraq (see Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 138; Ibn 
c Atiyya, Muharrar, xiv. 307). 

20 Read by al-A c raj and, according to some, Abu c Amr (see Ibn "Atiyya, Muharrar, xiv. 
147). 

21 Read by al-IJasan (see Mansur, Rayahin , p. 124) and others, including Ibn "Abbas, 
Yahya ibn Ya"mur, Qatada and Abu Raja’ (see Ibn "Atiyya, Muharrar, xiii. 56; also Ibn 
Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 118, who mentions also Abu Talut in this context). It is clear 
that this is the pronunciation intended by the green dot here (under the word and sfight- 
ly to the right of the waw) rather than Rieu’s suggestion that the dot is being used ‘to 
express the diphthong’ (see Charles Rieu, Supplement to the Catalogue of the Arabic 
Manuscripts in the British Museum [London: The British Museum, 1894], p. 38; also Part 
I, p. 116). 

22 It is clear that this is the usage intended by the dark-green dots under the consonant 
preceding the yd’s of ukhrale.ya Musafe and tas c ale in Deroche’s catalogue No. 69, rather 
than the stated *alif of prolongation’ (see Deroche, No. 69; also Part I, p. 116). This is also 
the usage referred to in Deroche, No. 26 (as, for instance, in the word awhale) where 
Deroche notes that ‘green dots may indicate the prolongation of alif (see also Part I, p. 
116). 
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23 Read by Tsa ibn c Umar al-Thaqaf! (see Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar, xvi. 131, where the 
reading ila ’l-rushdi [or ila ’ l-rushudi- the vowelling is not made explicit] is also men¬ 
tioned from Tsa; Ibn Khalawayh [. Mukhtasar , p. 163] notes only ila ' l-rushudi from Tsa). 

24 1 have not been able to find information about these particular vowels of liaison in the 
literature available to me. 

25 The pronunciation tis c ata c shara is recorded from Abu Ja c far from among the Ten (see, 
for example, Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 165; Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar, xvi. 161; 
Muhammad Salim Muhaysin, al-Muhadhdhab fi’l-qira' at al- c ashr [2 vols. in 1, Cairo: 
Maktabat al-Kulliyyat al-Azhariyya, 1389/1978], ii. 311). 

26 See Ibn Mihran, Mabsut, p. 452 (Hafs and Abu Ja c far); Muhaysin, Muhadhdhab , ii. 
311 (Hafs, Abu Ja c far and Ya c qub). Ibn c Atiyya {Muharrar, xvi. 155) gives this also as the 
reading of al-Hasan, Mujahid, Shayba, Abu c Abd al-Rahman, al-NakhaT, Ibn Waththab, 
Qatada, Ibn Abl Ishaq and al-A c raj. 

27 The reference in Part I, p. 123, to ‘final vowels at phoneme boundaries’ is erroneous 
and should read ‘final vowels at prefix- and suffix-boundaries’. 

28 For other particularly clear examples of this feature, see, for example, Deroche, Nos. 9, 
14 (which is from the same mushaf as Chester Beatty Library MS 1401 and illustrated in 
Martin Lings, The Quranic Art of Calligraphy and Illumination [London: World of Islam 
Festival Trust, 1976] [hereinafter Lings], Plate 6), 36, 37 and 39; also Lings, Plates 2, 7 
and 8. 

29 For this feature, see also Deroche, Nos. 29 and 58. 

30 See Part I, p. 119. 

31 See Parti, p. 116. 

32 Cf. Deroche, No. 48 (a-ra’ayta: 11. 2-3). 

33 Cf. ibid., Nos. 52 (ilayhum: 11. 3 and 6) and 66 {ilayhum and c alayhum: KFQ46, verso, 
11. 1 and 1. 13); Lings, Plate 2 {ilayhum: 1. 14). 

34 This is presumably what is being indicated by the green dots in Deroche, No. 21, 
rather than the suggestion that they ‘seem to correspond to sukun ’ (see Deroche, No. 21; 
also Part I, p. 116). (The other green dot in the illustration of Deroche, No. 21, indicates 
the shadhdh variant yanzighu in Q.17:53 [read by Talha ibn Musarrif: see Ibn Khalawayh, 
Mukhtasar , p. 77; Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar, x. 308] rather than the ‘standard’ yanzaghu.) 
Deroche, No. 28, also shows mim al-jam c being marked by a colour different to the main 
one - a brownish-red rather than the clear red of the main vowels - as does No. 52 (though 
not consistently), while No. 25 shows what appears to be a yellow dot used for the same 
purpose. 

35 Cf. Deroche, Nos. 15 ( c asafe : 1. 2; kafale : 1. 13; ukhrafe : 1. 15), 66 {ma’wahum/ma’we- 
hum: KFQ46, verso, 1. 3; la yariale: KFQ46, verso, 11. 6-7; atahumlatehum: KFQ71, recto, 
1. 12), and 69 (see n. 22 above). 

36 Cf. ibid., No. 15 {IVl-kafirlna: 1. 3), and Lings, Plate 2 {al-kafirlna: 1. 7), where in both 
instances imala is marked in the main colour (red and gold respectively) mdfath in green. 

37 This is presumably one of the uses that are ‘not clear’ referred to in Deroche, No. 25 
(see also Part I, p. 116), though I confess myself equally unclear as to the purpose of 
the green dot under the initial fd’ of fihifi (No. 25, f. 5b). Silat al-ha* is, however, 
clearly marked in, for instance. Nos. 52 ( c alayhi : 1. 11) and 55 { c alayhl: 11. 7 and 8; i lay hi: 
1. 9). 
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38 Cf. ibid.. Nos. 44 ($ub[u]f: 1. 7; also, faintly, 1. 6) and 66 ( wa~zayyan[a] lahum: 
KFQ47, verso, 1. 2; and min rus[u]lihi : KFQ71, recto, 11. 9 and 10). 

39 See Part I, pp. 117 and 119. 

40 See Giorgio Levi della Vida, Frammenti Coranici in Carattere Cufico nella 
Biblioteca Vaticana (Codici Vaticani Arabi 1605 , 1606) (Vatican City: Biblioteca 
Apostolica Vaticana, 1947), No. 8 (p. 7). 

41 E.g. Lings: (i) Plate 104 (Paris, Bibliotheque Nationale, MS 385; dated 703/1303); (ii) 
Plates 106, 107 (= San Lorenzo del Escorial Library, MS 1340; dated 1008/1599); (iii) 
Plates 108, 110 (British Library MS Or. 1405; dated 975/1568); (iv) Plates 112, 113 
(Cairo, National Library, MS 35; dated 1142/1729-30). One may note here that the first 
and last of these four are in the reading of Warsh (with a red dot beneath a letter indicat¬ 
ing taqlil in the latter), while the second and third are in the reading of Qalun. 

42 See n. 11 above. 

43 E.g. Lings, Plates 108 and 110 (for which, see n. 41 above). 

44 E.g. Lings, Plates 104, 106, 107, 112, 113 (for which, see n. 41 above). 

45 See Deroehe, No. 19; also Part I, p. 116. 

46 See Levi della Vida, Frammenti , No. 61 (p. 43); also Part I, p. 116. 

47 The reference is to Q.9:128 - la-qad ja’akum rasulun min anfusikum - read as 
anfasikum by Ibn Mufraysin (among the Fourteen) and c Abdallah ibn Qusayt al-Makki, 
and recorded also from the Prophet, Fatima and Ibn c Abbas (see Mansur, Raya hi n, pp. 
81-2; Ibn Khalawayh, Mukhtasar , p. 52; Ibn c Atiyya, Muharrar , viii. 306). 

48 See Theodor Noldeke, Geschichte des Qorans. Volume III: Die Geschichte des 
Qorantexts , 2nd edn revised by Gotthelf Bergstrasser and Otto Pretzl (Leipzig: 
Dieterich’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1926-36) [hereinafter GdQ], p. 263; also Part I, 

p. 116. 

49 i.e. British Library MS Or. 1401, illustrated in Lings, Plate 45. See also n. 71 below. 

5 0 See n. 11 above. 

51 For other examples of gold being used as the main colour, see D6roche, No. 22 (where 
this is described as ‘a rather unusual occurrence’) and Lings, Plate 2. 

52 See GdQ , iii. 263; also Part I, p. 116. 

53 See n. 34 above. 

54 See GdQ, iii. 11-14. 

55 See Hud ibn Muhakkam al-Huwwarl, Tafsir kitab Allah al- c aziz , ed. Bilhajj ibn Sa c Id 
Sharif! (4 vols., Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islami, 1990). I am grateful to Mr. Sulaiman Al- 
Shuaily for access to this text and for this information regarding its contents. 

56 As witnessed by ladayhum (Q.43:80), in kana IVl-rahmani wuldun (Q.43:81) and 
wa-qilihi (Q.43:88) - and assuming that this single folio is representative of the whole 
manuscript. 

57 As witnessed, for instance, by (a) naql al-hamza being marked in green rather than 
yellow (this is not as clear as it might be from the illustration, but is effectively referred 
to by Deroehe in his description of the manuscript), and (b) by mim al-jam5 being marked 
with a damma when it is before a hamza but not otherwise, e.g.fa-idha dafa'tumu ilayhimu 
amwalahum fa-amsiku c alayhim wa-kafa bVllahi hasiban (No. 68, verso; Q.4:6), which is 
characteristic of the Warsh reading. 

5 8 As witnessed by, for instance, the characteristic naql al-hamza , indicated by an ‘open’ 
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blue dot (i.e. a small blue circle) on the consonant preceding the hamza and a full blue dot 
for the hamza whose vowel is ‘moved’, e.g .fa-hal antum (1. 7), wa-in adrl (11. 8 and 10), 
etc. (This is thus how Deroche’s comment on this feature, that ‘where hamza coincides 
with sukun , the dot [for the hamza] is blue’, should be interpreted.) 

59 As witnessed by, for instance, the characteristic vowel of liaison in c alayhimi 7- 
dalala (British Library MS Or. 1397, f. 3a; Q.7:30), as well as yahsibuna (ibid., f. 3a; 
Q.7:30), kefirlna with a red dot under the kaf for imala (ibid., f. 4a; Q.7:37), etc. 

60 As witnessed by, for instance, the characteristic vowel of liaison in c alayhimi 7- 
shaytan (No. 10, f. 21b; Q.58:18), as well as yahsibuna (ibid., f. 21b; Q.58:19), kefirlna 
with a red dot under the kaf for imala (ibid., ff. 5b and 13b; Q.3:141; 4:37), etc. 

61 As witnessed by, for instance, the characteristic vowel of liaison in min tahtihimi 7- 
anhar (f. 7a; Q. 18:31), as well as mukhlislna (f. lb; Q. 12:24), li’llahi ’l-haqqu (f. 8a; 
Q.18:44), etc. 

62 It is perhaps significant that these three mushafs all share the characteristic of using 
green dots for hamza and not showing any variants and are the only ones in our sample to 
do so. 

63 Goldziher, citing Ibn Taghrlbirdl’s al-Nujum al-zahira , mentions a report from Ibn 
c Uyayna (d. 198/813) to the effect that IJamza’s way of reading the Qur’an was one of two 
things which he did not expect to spread ‘beyond the bridge in Kufa’ but which actually 
spread ‘all over the world’ (see Ignaz Goldziher, The Zahirls: Their Doctrine and Their 
History , tr. and ed. W. Behn [Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1971], p. 13). 

64 See Sa c id A c rab, al-Qurrd’ wa’ l-qira’ at bi’l-Maghrib (Beirut: Dar al-Gharb al-Islaml, 
1410/1990), p. 13. 

65 See, for example, Labib al-Sa c !d, al-Jam c al-Sawtl al-awwal li’l-Qur’an , 2nd edn 
(Cairo: Dar al-Ma c arif, 1978), p. 91. Representative manuscripts from the Sudan in this 
reading include Leeds University MS 619 (described and illustrated in Adrian Brockett, 
‘Aspects of the Physical Transmission of the Qur’an in 19th-Century Sudan: Script, 
Decoration, Binding and Paper’, Manuscripts of the Middle East , Leiden, 2 [1987], pp. 45, 
50-51, 59-60) and Bodleian Library MS Arab. d. 215, both late 19th century Qur’ans from 
Omdurman acquired at the time of the Mahdi. 

66 See Ibn al-Jazari, al-Nashr fi’l-qira’at al- c ashr y ed. C A1I Muhammad al-Qabba c (2 
vols., Beirut: Dar al-Fikr, n.d.), i. 41. 

67 E.g. the characteristically Basran reading - and thus of Abu c Amr among the Seven - 
of Allah rather than li’lldh in Q.23:89 and 91 (see Jalal al-Din al-Mahall! and Jalal al-Dln 
al-Suyutl, Tafsir al-Jalalayn [many editions available]). 

68 See Christopher Melchert, The Formation of the Sunni Schools of Law, 9th-10th 
Centuries C.E. (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1997), p. 109, including n. 98, where the author cites 
reports to this effect from al-Nawawi’s Tahdhib , al-Bayhaqi’s Manaqib al-Shaffl and al- 
Isnawl’s Tabaqat. 

69 I.e. Chester Beatty Library MS 1431 (illustrated in Lings, Plate 22). Abu c Amr’s read¬ 
ing is witnessed by, for instance, the combination of the imala marked in kefirlna (Lings, 
Plate 22,1. 1; Q.27:43), ani c budu llaha (in the margin; Q.27:45), la-nubayyitannahu (1. 
8; Q.27:49), muhlaka (1. 9; Q.27:49), inna dammarnahum (1. 11; Q.27:51), etc. 

70 I.e. British Library MS OC L. 21. Abu c Amr’s reading is witnessed by, for instance, the 
characteristic vowel of liaison in ilayhimi ’ l-mala* ikata (f. 121b, 1. 5; Q.6: 111) along with 
wa-hwa (f. 122a, 1. 4; Q.6:114), 

71 I.e. British Library MS Or. 1401 (see Lings, Plate 45). Abu 'Amr’s reading is witnessed 
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by, for instance, the combination of tusawwe (with the imala marked by two subscripted 
bluish dots) with the characteristic vowel of liaison in the following bihimi 'l-ardu 
(f. 64v, 1. 3; Q.4:42). It is interesting to note that this manuscript, in addition to using 
(two) subscripted dots for imala, also uses greenish dots for hamzat al-wa$l and yellow 
for hamzat al-qaf (although this latter has its modern form). 

72 See Nabia Abbott, The Rise of the North Arabic Script and Its Kur’anic Development , 
with a Full Description of the Kur'an Manuscripts in the Oriental Institute (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1939), Plate 31 (= No. 30. A 12068). Abu 'Amr’s reading is 
witnessed by, for instance, the combination of wa-hwa (11. 4 and 6; Q.34:l and 2), c dlimi 
* /-ghaybi (1. 7; Q.34:3), mu c ajjizlna (1. 10; Q.34:5), min rijzin allmin (1. 10; Q.34:5). 

73 Brockett also observes that ‘there is no shortage of manuscripts from earlier centuries, 
especially from Egypt, in the transmission of Abu c Amr’ (see ‘Aspects’, p. 52, n. 3). 

74 This can be deduced from the footnotes in the printed edition of Ibn Mihran’s Mabsut , 
which indicate the variants between the three main numbering systems of Basra, Kufa and 
Madina. 

75 See above, p. 13. Sometimes, however, red dots were used for hamzat al-qat\ e.g. 
Istanbul, Turkish and Islamic Museum MS 360 [= Lings, Plates 97 and 98]. 

76 E.g. adreka (Q. 101:3, 10) in Cairo National Library MS 35, f. 258b [= Lings, Plate 
112]; anne (Q. 19:20) in Leeds Arabic MS 301, f. 164a [= Brockett, ‘Aspects’, Illustration 
No. 4]. 

77 E.g. (effectively) li-yahaba instead of li-’ahaba (Q. 19:19) in Leeds Arabic MS 301, f. 
164a [= Brockett, ‘Aspects’, Illustration No. 4]. (For this variant, see also above, p. 15). 

78 See n. 71 above. 

79 E.g. al-nesi (characteristic of the reading of al-Duri from Abu ‘Amr) in Leeds 
University MS 619, f. 346b (Q. 114:1, 2, 3, 5, 6) [= Brockett, ‘Aspects’, Illustration No. 9] 
and Bodleian Library MS. Arab. d. 215, f. lb (Q.2:8). 

80 I have two such colour-printed Qur’ans in my possession, both obtained for me in 
Nigeria. The first is published by al-Hajj ‘Abdallah al-Yassar al-Tijjani, and bears the 
imprint ‘Dar El Fiker, Depot (GN) S6rie No. 365’ on the last page, suggesting it may have 
originated in one of the Francophone countries of West Africa. The second is published 
by al-Hajj Than! Adam al-Kanawi Gharanya and bears no further information as to its 
origin. 



